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The  supervision  of  instruction,  then,  aust  be  regarded 
as  the  one  supreme  duty  of  a  school  principal,  the  one  for 
vi;hich  he  cust  find  tioie  by  minimizing  other  duties,  and  the 
one  for  which  he  .r.ust  hold  hiraself  responsible  whether  the 
superintendent  of  schools  or  the  board  of  education  does  or 
does  not.-'- 


1-Cubberly,  Sllwood  P.  The  Principal  and  His  School, (Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  Company,  pp  243 J 
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IITTRCDUCTICi: 

The  writer  believes  that  we,  in  the  state  cf  Florida 
have  cone  a  long  way  in  the  past  decade,  in  the  field  cf 
education.   Our  teachers,  as  v.ell  as  the  jrincipals,  surer- 
visors  and  superintendents  have  ciuch  acre  forT^al  training 
than  they  did  only  ten  years  ago.   *»7e  are  slov^ly  but  surely 
Vk-eeding  out  the  untrained  and  undesirable  fro:::  our  profes- 
sion.  If  future  legislatures  can  dake  the  strides  that  the 
1947  group  did,  then  we  have  little  to  worry  about  in  our 
state. 

Vie   must  ray  our  teachers  and  administrators  enough  to 
make  them  economicallj'-  independent  and  secure,  if  we  are 
to  f,et  and  I'eep  in  our  profession  the  creaa:  of  the  crop. 
We  Qust  all  work  and  strive  to  this  end  if  we  are  tc  succeed, 
As  the  old  sayin^r  goes,  "United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 
This  is  quite  ajprojiriate  tc  we  teachers. 

Education  is  the  strongest  single  force  at  the  dis- 
posal of  mankind  for  the  solution  of  his  accuciulated  prob- 
lems,  roverty,  rjalnutriticn,  econo-iiic  injustice,  intole- 
rance, ignorance;  all  yield  to  a  dynaziic  program  of  educa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  socially  ccnsciouc  teachers. 

The  child  is  the  unit  of  .growth  with  which  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  work.  We  also  recognize  that  he  lives  some 
place.   He  lives  in  a  comir.unity.  Ke  lives  in  a  nation. 
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He  lives  in  a  Vv-orld.   Children  are  Influenced  by  the  pl£.ces 
they  live,  and  in  turn  influence  all  of  these  places.   There- 
fore, the  school  has  a  tvvo-ed,'?:ed  opportuiiity  and  respons- 
ibility.  In  order  for  the  school  to  sense  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  child  toward  becoming  an  effective  mem- 
ber of  a  free  society,  it  raust  be  concerned  about  the  kind 
of  community,  nation,  and  world  in  v;hich  he  lives.   On  the 
other  side,  it  must  use  its  influence  to  help  develop  cit- 
izens viho  Vvill  v;ork  for  the  improvement  of  community  living, 
the  fostering  of  a  democratic  nation,  and  the  development 
of  world  understanding-  to  a  point  i/ihere  the  peoples  of  the 
world  can  live  at  peace. 

These  are  the  .lobs  of  our  schools.   If  the  school  is 
to  serve  these  purposes,  it  must  be  organized  and  led  in 
a  way  that  v.lll  release  all  of  its  potential  strength.   It 
must  be  flexible,  it  must  provii^e  for  the  wise  use  of  time, 
it  .".ust  encoura:~e  change,  it  must  incorporate  social  living, 
it  must  stress  lasting  values.   This  !:ind  of  a  school, 
these  '"inds  of  purposes,  these  qualities  of  orj--anization 
will  become  a  reality  only  in  the  htnds  of  rrowing,  dynamic 
teachers  v.hc  realize  the  jotentialities  of  child  growth  and 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  cuse  of  democracy.   Such  teachers 
need  to  'je  nurtured  by  understanding-  cooiriunities  and  sup- 
ported by  leaders  v.ho  are  motivated  by  the  social  si^^ni- 
ficance  of  education.   This  re^  uires  educational  states- 
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manship.^ 

It  is  v>ith  deep  apjreciation  to  the  Graduate  Com'-iittee 
of  Florida  Southern  College,  and  to  my  faculty  advisor,  Prof- 
essor J".  Gordon  Ot>:den,Jr.  for  perraittin^  me  to  pursue  the 
work  embodied  in  this  master's  thesis. 


1947  Yearbook  of  the  National  Education  Association  (N.  E.  A. 
press  pp  206-209) 
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Do  Principals  Supervise  and  How? 

Need  of  Problem 

A  felt  lac!v  of  proper  supervision  by  students,  teachers 
and  principals  in  the  schools  of  Florida.   If,  as  a  result  of 
this  study,  \^e  are  better  able  to  understand  the  many  ramifi- 
cations found  in  the  problem  of  supervision,  then  all  of  the 
work  and  study  by  the  writer  v«ill  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Nature  of  Problem 

To  ascertain  whether  the  principals  of  the  state  of  Flor- 
ida are  meeting  their  resxjonsibility  as  supervisors  of  ixistruc- 
tion.   If  so,  what  methods  are  they  using  to  meet  this  new  obli- 
gation to  the  educative  process. 

Importance  of  Supervision 

AS  emphasized  by  all  the  leading  educators,  the  chief 
function  of  a  school  is  to  provide  the  best  possible  instruc- 
tional program.   The  administration  and  supervision  of  the 
school  plant,  transportation,  school  lunch,  business  manage- 
ment and  other  areas  of  responsibilities  are  all  functions 
which  contribute  to  the  real  job  of  the  school:   the  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils. 

It  is  the  princi])al's  responsibility  to  £:,uide,  stimulate, 
and  encoura:^e  his  teachers  to  the  Qe,^:ree  that  each  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  performinp;  the  duties  which  hsve  been  delegated  to 
him.   It  is  only  to  the  extent  that  the  principal  can  free  him- 
self from  multitudinous  routine  details  of  school  management, 
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that  he  can  devote  his  ener^^ies  to  the  resil  :'ob  of  creative 

educational  leadership. ^ 

It  V;Ould  be  Vv'ell  at  this  time  to  list  soae  of  the 

purposes  of  educational  sui^ervision.   These  are  as  follows: 

1-To  help  teachers,  scientifically  guided  by  an  inquiring 

mind,  improve  traditional  patterns  of  teaching. 

2-To  brint;  to  students  the  best  in  the  field  of  education. 

3-To  promote  among  the  faculty  an  understanding  of  the 

place  of  education  in  the  community. 

4-To  point  out  problems  faced  by  the  youth  of  today. 

5-To  coordinate  the  teaching  staff  into  a  s:i;.oothly  fun- 
ctioning team  for  the  advancement  of  education£;l  policy. 

6-To  direct  the  teacher  in  his  most  productive  paths. 

7-To  orient  and  guide  the  new  teacher. 

8-To  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  educational  theory. 

C-To  profcote  and  su^x.^est  needed  changes  in  methods  and 

materials  used. 
10-To  assist  teachers  in  securing  the  materials  and  aids 
necessary  and  beneficial  to  their  needs. 

11-To  guide,  serve,  protect,  encourage,  and  develop  profess- 
ional grovjth  within  the  educiticnal  organization.^ 


3-Florida's  Handbook  for  Principals,  State  Dept.  of  iild. 
(dtate  Dept.  of  Ed.  Iresc  pp  9) 

4-ABC's  of  Supervision,  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Florida.  (Urdversity  of  Florida  Ires.;,   pp  1) 
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According  to  statistics  gathered  froa  this  survey  con- 
ducted aaong  the  principals  in  Hillsborough,  iinellas  and 
lolk  counties,  v/e  find  that  the  majority  of  the  schools  of 
this  state  are  small,  under  500  pupil  population,  and  we  find 
the  principal  the  administrator  as  well  as  the  supervisor , and 
possibly  the  janitor  as  well.  In  many  cases  the  principal  has 
very  little  opportunity  for  supervising  instruction,  being 
tied  down  with  a  multitude  of  petty  administrative  duties. 
Many  of  these  duties  could  be  delegated  to  a  secretary,  free- 
ing the  higher  paid  principal  to  assume  more  important  duties. 
If  only  some  of  our  school  boards  could  see  the  wisdom  behind 
this  sound  business  policy. 

Assume  now  that  the  principal  is  really  free  to  carry  out 
an  effective  program  of  supervision.  One  of  the  very  first  things 
to  be  considered  by  the  principal  is  this: 

Improving  of  the  Resourses  and  Materials 
of  Instruction 
1-Acquaint  teachers  with  all  available  textbooks  and  supple- 
mentary materials  for  their  grade  levels  or  subject. 
2-^i.cquaint  teachers  with  manuals  and  state  curriculum  bulletins 
for  their  grade  or  subject  and  guide  them  in  their  use. 
3-IIelp  teachers  discover  and  use  local  resourses  in  improving 
their  teaching. 

4-Help  teachers  and  librarians  improve  selection  and  use  of 
library  materials. 
5-nelp  secure  and  promote  wise  use  of  audio-visual  aids. 
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6-Acr^uaint  teachers  witJa  sources  of  free  and  lxie:.pensive 
raaterials. 

Planning;  For  Lost  Efficient  Use  of  Tiae 
1-Keep  a  lo,:;;  for  several  days  of  all  activities  engaged  in 
durint'-y  the  coarse  of  each  day.   Analyze  and  determine  which 
items  might  be  delegated. 

2-Frepare  pro'^'ram  of  vvork  and  time  schedule. 
3-Budget  time  so  as  to  be  available  to  those  you  are  helping 
at  convenient  times  and  places. 

4-Devote  as  larj'e  a  portion  of  time  as  possible  to  direct 
supervision  of  instruction. 

5-1  Ian  supervisory  activities  carefully,  considering  both 
immediate  and  long-  ran.^e  goals. 

Using  Human  Resources  Effectively 

It  is  the  principal's  responsibility  as  a  sui'ervisor 
of  instruction  to  secure  and  use  wisely  the  services  of 
resource  people  as  they  may  be  needed  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  teaching  and  facilities  for  all  around 
growth  of  pupils. 

Some  types  of  resource  people  which  maj''  be  used  are: 
1-State  and  count j'-  supervisors. 

2-Consult3nts  from  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
3-3chool  people  from  other  schools  and  counties,  such  as 
superintendents,  principals,  supervisors  and  teachers. 

Evaluating  the  Effectiveness  of  Supervision 

The  principal  should  continuallj'-  seek  to  appraise 
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tlie  effectiveness  of  his  sujervision  cf  instructicn.   Some 
methods  employed  are: 
l-Studies  of  juiil  progress. 

2-Observaticri  of  pupil  raorale  and  school  spirit. 
3-Observation  of  coiMxmity   reactions  to  school  programs. 
4-Observation  cf  teacher  norale  or  esprit  de  corps. ^ 
Faculty  I.'eetings-A  Part  of  Supervision 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  clearly  stated  that 
the  principal  should  never  hold  a  faculty  meeting  merely  for 
the  sake  of  holding  a  faculty  see  tin,';;;,.   Along-  the  same  lines, 
we  might  add  that  the  faculty  meeting  is  not  an  occasion  for 
reading  bulletins.   These  two  proceedures  are  probably  at  the 
bottom  of  most  complaints  by  the  teachers  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
faculty  meetinfr;s.  ITany  principals  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
having  faculty  meetings  on  a  certain  day  cf  each  week,  re- 
gardless of  the  need.   I'any  principals  feel  that  the  only  way 
in  which  teachers  can  be  held  responsible  for  materials  con- 
tained in  bulletins  is  to  read  the  bulletins  to  the  teachers. 
Both  practices  are  unforgivable  and  un-necessary  in  the  mo- 
dern school. 

The  subjects  for  disoussicn  at  a  .isneral  faculty  meeting 
v.'ill  arise  out  of  daily  needs.   Probably,  the  making  of  the  cur- 
riculum, problems  cf  social  grouping,  growth  problems  of  child- 
ren, methods  cf  observing  child  behavior,  and  discussions  of 
sxjecific  subject  matter  fields,  are  popular  and  beneficial 

5-3riggs,  Thomas  11.  Improving  Instruction,  {IJacmillan  Com- 
pany, jp  102-103) 
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topics  with  the  teachers.   It  is  essential  that  the  princij.ial 
should  Tirepare  hiaself  in  advance  of  the  raeetia^  and  have 
his  material  v,ell  in  hand.   The  principal  can  make  or  break 
hiriself  on  this  one  very  important  point,  professional  ft.culty 
meetings. ^ 

Creative  Supervision 

At  all  tii.ies  supervision  riust  be  c^-eative*^  and  be  so 
planned  and  administered  as  to  achieve  as  far  as  possible  the 
intellipsnt  self -direction  of  the  teacher  through: 
1-An  environp;ent  in  v^'hich  the  teacher  is  free  to  respond  crea- 
tively. 

2-Opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  do  his  or  her  own  thinking, 
to  form  judgements,  to  discover  tlveir  own  finest  interests 
and  abilities. 

3-Sufficient  p;uidance  to  develop  her  own  techniques  and  her 
own  procedures  based  on  a  knowledge  of  hovj  learning  takes 
place. 

4-Continuous  experiences  v;hich  result  in  more  and  better  self- 
direction  in  the  recreation  of  her  e::periences,  and  in  the 


6-Lane,  R.  H.  The  Irincipal  in  the  Todern  Illefi.  School  (Hough- 
ton kifflin  Company,   pp^ 160-102 J 

7-Barr,  Burton,  Brueckner-Super vision  (D.  Appleton-Century 
Company,  Inc.)   pp  597 
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inte-f-ration  of  her  personality. 

The  teacher  is  to  be  given  major  resi-onsibilities  for 
directing  the  educational  activities  of  his  or  her  pupils. 
He  or  she  is  to  be  left  free  to  use  their  professional  skill 
in  the  best  manner  possible  as  learning  situations  arise.   It 
is  assumed  that  a  teacher  will  know  more  about  the  needs  and 
interests  of  his  or  her  group  and  can  better  adjust  to  them 
than  the  wisest  supervisor  can  anticipate  in  plans  made  from 
a  sviivel  chair.   It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  enforce  the 
same  techniques  upon  all  teachers  and  the  same  standards  on 
all  children. 8 

The  principal's  role  in  the  field  of  supervision  or 
school  improvement  is  a  relatively  new  one.   Kistoricall^  fev/ 
supervisory  duties  were  assigned  to  the  principal,  since  his 
job  was  concieved  as  administrative  and  clerical  in  character. 
In  recent  years,  however,  the  proper  place  and  functions  of  the 
principal  have  been  stuclied  more  carefully,  and  as  a  result 
his  administrative  and  especially  his  supervisory  duties  have 
been  increased  and  more  clearly  defined.   The  chief  change  in 
the  functions  of  the  principals  has  come  in  the  field  of  sup- 
ervision.  It  is  now  copimonly  agreed  in  theory  and  accepted 
extensively  in  practice  that  all  types  of  supervisory  service 
should  be  cordinated  through  the  office  of  the  school  irin- 
cipal. 


8-0 tto,  Henry  J.  Elementary  ochool  Or^;anization  and  ■o.d;.dni stra- 
ti on  (D.  Applet on- Century  Company  pp  317-319) 
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The  principal  thus  hcids  a  key  position  in  the  supervi- 
sory field.   He  is  the  one  who  must  see  to  it  that  £ood  admin- 
istration precedes  ^-ood  supervision  and  that  good  supervisory 
practices  should  follow  upon  sound  administration.   Eis  pro- 
fessional leadership  capacities  are  tested  every  day.   The 
success  of  the  supervisory  procracis  depends  largely  upon  the 
skill  of  the  principal  in  identifying;  the  problems  in  his  ov;n 
school,  in  enlisting  the  enthusiastic  participation  of  the 
teacher,  pupils,  and  patrons,  of  his  school  in  a  cooperative 
attack  upon  those  'rToblems,  and  in  co-ordinating  such  in 
system  and  out  of  system  resources  as  can  be  obtained." 

As  the  principal  proceeds  with  his  supervisory  v;ork,  it 
is  essential  that  he  be  critical  at  all  times  of  his  own 
activities.   A  supervisor  v;ho  is  not  girowing  professionally 
and  is  not  strivin,;:  constantly  to  raise  the  quality  of  his 
professional  services  con  hardly  be  expected  to  erect  leader- 
ship and  to  stimulate  grov.'th  on  the  part  of  those  supervised. 

Last,  but  definitely  not  least,  is  this  one  important 
point  that  the  principal  must  always  keep  in  mind  v.hen  plan- 
ning his  program  of  supervision.   The  supervision  of  teachers 
can  never  succeed  on  an  inspectional  or  even  a  demonstrational 
basis;  it  can  succeed  only  en  the  basis  of  rcceprocity.   So 


9-V/alquist,  J.  T.  ,  Philoso-/hy  of  Araerican  ii]d.  ,  (Ronald  Iress 
Company  rp  219-220) 
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lent:  as  teachers  are  regarded  as  a  hieracJr.y,  a  little  lower 
than  principals  and  supervisors,  democracy  v. ill  be  wanting, 
and  good  teaching  vvill  be  missing.  ^^ 

The  Survey 

No'-A'  that  vve  have  covered  some  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  principal  in  the  supervision  of  instructicn,  we  v/ould  like 
to  show  what  is  actually  being  done  in  the  field. by  the  prin- 
cipals.  In  an  attempt  to  get  a  true  picture  v/e  sent  questionar- 
ies  to  over  150  rrincipals  in  the  counties  of  Hillsborough, 
Pinellas  and  Polk  in  the  state  of  Florida.   These  questionar- 
les  v.'ere  sent  to  all  sizes  and  types  of  schools,  elementary 
and  secondary,  both  lar^:ie  and  small  to  :et  a  true  cross-sec- 
tional picture.   Of  the  150  questionaries  sent  out,  115  were 
returned,  and  uion  these  returns,  this  information  has  been 
taken.   In  order  to  ,:et  straight-forward  honest  answers  from 
the  j^rincij-aio,  this  littls  itote   v.i^iit  alciio  witi.  tiie  c^uaa- 
tionarie: 

Varying  Needs 
Recognizing  that  different  sized  schools  present  different 


10-Westley,  Sdcar  B. ,  Teaching  The  Social  Studies,  (Pub.  D.  D. 
Heath  &  Co.   pp  360) 

* 

See  appendix  p- 22 

See  appendix  p-  23 
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probletns,  we  have  divided  the  schools  into  three  classifica- 
tions, C9llin;/  them  A,  B,  and  C  schocls.  {  A  schools  having  a 
student  enrollment  of  over  500,  B  schools  having  enrollment 
of  from  200  to  500  and  Class  C  schools  havin^p:  fewer  than  200 
pupils  J  '*Ve  had  35  of  the  class  A  schools  re]-ortin£-:,  45  of  the 
class  B  and  35  of  the  class  C  schocls. 

Number  of  Persons  Involved 

Number  of  Pudls Number  of  Teachers 

Class  A      27,650  1,050 

Class  B      17,625  585 

Class  C       5,250  175 

Responsibility  of  tJupervision 

In  ansv.^er  to  this  question,  "Do  you  feel  that  supervision 
is  es  much  a  part  of  your  responsibility  as  administration?" 
112  out  of  the  115  principals  replied  in  the  affirmative,  with 
only  3  ansvvering  no.   In  answering  this  question  in  the  affirm- 
ative, some  of  the  principals  made  further  co*"iiLj«nt.   One  of  them 
answered  in  this  manner,  "Yes,  but  impossible  when  you  are  an 
office  and  errand  boy".  A  fev»  of  the  others  made  similar  com- 
ments. 

Since  supervision  seems  to  be  as  much  a  responsibility 
as  administration  to  the  principals,  then  something  must  be 
done  to  help  the  principal  in  carrying  out  this  new  respon- 
sibility.  Recog-nizing  the  need  for,  but  lacking  the  effective 
methods  and  time  for  supervision  seems  to  be  a  safe  general- 
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ization  to  make  concerning  the  principals  of  this  state. 
Relation  Between  Administration  xmd  Supervision 

Can  administration  be  treated  seperately  froci  supervi- 
sion? Should  it  be  treated  seperately?  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  ,:;oe3  hand  in  hand  vi/ith  the  other.   To  make  a  distinction 
between  the  two  would  be  simply  an  academic  question,  but  a 
seperation  in  function  is  quite  difficult,  if  not  almost  im- 
possible. 

Let  us  look  at  the  definitions  of  these  tv.o  terms  before 
v.'B  go  any  further.   Administr^ition,  is  ^::enerally  and  cocjAoaly 
thought  of  as  concerned  with  providing/  material  fccilities 
and  V ith  the  operation  of  the  school  system.   Financing  the 
system,  securing;  an  adequ?cte  staff  for  the  business  and  in- 
structional activities,  accounting-  for  costs,  determinini-;  cur- 
riculufp-s  securing?:  books  and  materials,  preparing  the  budgcjt, 
establishing  standards  of  :-ro..:ress,  supi  lyin:?-  testing  services, 
maintaining-  buildings  and  grounds,  providing  many  special 
services.   .iU.!  these  are  duties  commonly  associated  V;ith  ad- 
ministration. -^-^ 

oupervioicn-  x^   expert  technical  service  primarily  con- 
cerned vath  studying!-  and  improving  the  conditions  that  sur- 
round learning  and  ^:u^il  trowth.-^^ 


11-^arr,  Burton.  Brueckner,  Supervision  (D.  Appleton-Century 

Co.  Inc.  pp  27) 

1£-Barr,  Burton,  Brueckner,  Supervision  (D.  Appleton-Century 

Co.  Inc.  pp  11) 
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Of  course  everything  in  a  school  system  is  desif?ned  for 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  stimulating  learning  and  growth.   In 
evaluating-  both  definitions  we  can  very  readily  see  the  close 
relationship  between  these  two  functions  of  the  principal.   I, 
for  one  can't  possiblj'-  see  hovi;  the  t)rincipal  can  do  one  with- 
out setting  foot  in  the  other.   '<Vhether  the  principal  realizes 
it  or  not,  he  is  certainly  doing  some  supervision,  it  may  be 
unconscious,  but  never-the-less  there. 

Teachers  Conception  of  Supervision 

'vVhy  do  teachers  "spruce  up"  when  they  know  the  supervisor 
is  in  the  building  or  when  the  principal  cocies  in  to  observe? 
Because  most  teachers  have  the  little  "black  book"  concept-and 
frequently  with  Justification.   Too  often  the  observer  enters 
the  room  like  a  distant  spectator  who  comes  in  to  sit  in  judge- 
ment by  making  secret  jottings  in  the  traditional  black  note 
book.   The  observer  is  polite  aiid  completely  apart  from  the 
class.  He  concentrates  on  the  cleanliness  of  the  floors  and  on 
the  leveling  of  the  window  shades.   This  is  typical  of  much  of 
the  supervision  that  is  goin'^;  on  in  our  schools. 

7/e  all  know  that  the  concept  of  supervision  is  new  in  ed- 
ucation, both  nationally  as  well  as  in  our  state.   Because  of 
the  many  misunderstandings  concerning  the  function  and  purpose 
of  supervision  since  its  conception,  it  has  gotten  off  to  a 
poor  start.   Administrators  didn't  like  it,  teachers  didn't  like 
it  and  even  the  supervisors  didn't  quite  understand  the  true 
function  of  their  office. 
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Even  ciore  recent  than  the  establishment  of  saiervision  as 
a  part  of  the  educational  XJicture  is  the  part  that  the  princi- 
pal nust  now  play  in  the  field  of  supervision,   '.'/e  are  no  long- 
er going  to  be  satisfied  to  be  only  administrators  (chief  clerks), 
but  also  take  an  active  place  in  the  instructional  phase  of  our 
work . 

Before  we  attempt  to  clarify  this  problem,  let  us  look 
at  some  of  the  statistics,  gathered  from  the  before-mentioned 
questionarie. 

v<,ualiflcations  of  FLA..  Frincipals 


In  locking  over  the  qualifications  of  our  principals  v.e 
find  that : 

Class  A   (35  Reporting) 


Ih.    D. 


¥ 


xiB   or  B3 


No  de'Tree 


Years   exp.    as   principal 


28 


14.6 


Class  B  (45  Rep9rting) 

Ph.  D.   :  .  A.    AB  or  B3 


No  degree 


Years  exp.  as  principal 


26 


1£ 


9,5 


Ph.  D. 


i:.   A. 


Class  C  (35  Reporting) 
AB  or  BSl   No  degree 


Years  exp.  as  principal 


0 


21 


11 


11.3 


We  can  very  readily  see  that  many  of  our  principals  are 
not  fully  qualified  as  to  academic  training.  However,  on  the 
experience  side  of  qualifications,  we  find  that  the  average 
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principal  is  v*/ell  fortified.   Unless  the  jrincipr-l  has  aierely 
crystallized  on  the  job,  his  experience  can,  in  many  cases  off- 
set sone  of  the  disadvantages  of  insufficient  training  of  a 
more  forrr.  1  type. 

So,  if  anything,  we  find  that  our  rrincip^.ls  are  strong 
in  experience,  which  nay  act  as  a  bal  nee  to  the  1? ck  of  rro- 
fessicnal  preparation.   If  we  believe  the  statement  that  "ex- 
perience is  the  best  teacher"  then  we  may  conclude  that  en  the 
whole,  our  principals  are  qualified  to  c  rry  on  their  duties. 

Another  important  factor  to  be  considered  in  makinp  the 
principals  responsible  for  supe  vision  is  "how  much  of  the 
principal's  time  is  consua^ed  in  routine  --idraini strati ve  duties". 
In  asking  this  question  we  found  these  reactions  froai  the 
principals. 

Class  A  Schools 


58 .  Ifo 


20fo 


21.9fo 


Time 
Spent  in 


Routine  Office 
Duties 


bupervismg 
Lunchroom 


Left  for  Sujervision 
of  Instruction 


In  Class  A  Schools  the  average  ti;;ie  spent  in  routine  ad- 
ministrative duties  by  the  principal  was  58.1^o  of  the  school 
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day.   Eight  of  these  principals  have  full  tirae  secretaries,  6 
of  them  have  part  time  office  help,  while  21  did  not  have  any- 
secretarial  help  at  all.  None  of  these  principals  had  any 
teaching  load,  but  even  of  the  4l.9>a  of  the  school  day  not 
spent  in  office  adrainistrative  duties,  ZOjo   of  this  was  taken 
up  in  supervising  the  lunchroom  and  recreational  or  physical 
education  activities.   This  leaves  the  principal  with  approx- 
imately 21.9;o  of  the  school  day  to  supervise  the  instructional 
program.   This  is  definitely  not  enough  time  to  carry  out  the 
real  responsibility  of  the  school  principal. 

Class  B  Schools 


S 
c 

h 

0 

o 

1 

D 
a 

y 


60 . 5/(5 


or     o  / T I  , 


Q-v, 


Tizoe  ^    Routine'  Office  Supervising  Left  for  3Uj.ervision 
Spent  in     Duties       Lunchroom  oc   of  Instruction 

Class  Room 

Teaching 


In  Class  B  Schools  the  average  time  spent  daily  by  the 
principal  is  routine  adrainistrative  duties  is  60.5,u  of  the 
school  day.   Only  10  of  these  principals  have  full  time  sec- 
retaries, 3  have  part  time  help  in  the  office  while  the  great 
majority,  32  do  not  have  any  help  V/hatever.   9  of  these  ^.-rin- 
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cipals  indicated  that  they  do  some  part  tine  teaching.   They 
also  spent  an  average  of  125-3  of  their  time  in  lunchroom  and 
recreational  or  physical  education  activities.   It  is  quite 
obvious  that  these  schools,  the  most  numerous  in  the  state, 
leave  their  principals  very  little  time  to  carry  on  any  real 
prO;5Tam  of  supervision. 

Class  C  Schools 


S 
c 
h 
o 
o 

1 

D 
a 

y 


34.4^^ 


60^0 


5 .  Gfo 


Time      Routine  Office  Class  Room  Left  for  Supervision 
Spent  in     Duties        Teaching   of  Instruction 


In  Class  C  Schools  the  average  time  spent  in  routine  ad- 
ministrative duties  by  the  principal  was  34.4>o  of  the  school 
day.   Thirteen  of  these  principals  indicate  that  they  are  also 
full  time  teachers, while  20  teach  only  part  time  and  only  2 
do  not  teach  at  all.   So  we  see  that  in  the  average  small 
school,  there  definitely  is  no  time  for  much  supervision. 

From  the  above  figures,  and  study  of  the  graphs  vve  can 
safely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  retarding  factor 
in  supervision  by  the  j-rincipal  is  the  lack  of  tirre.   Some- 
thino:  must  be  done  to  lighten  the  administrative  load  of  the 
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principal  if  v.e  are  g-oing  to  go  for\*ard  in  the  field  of  suiier- 
vision.  As  the  principal  is  the  one  working  closer  to  the 
teacher  than  any  county  official,  he  should  be  the  logical  one 
to  do  a  better  job  of  class  roora  supervision. 

Methods  of  Supervision 


Regular  Classroom   Supervise  only   I>lo  System    Do  Nothing 

Visitation en  Gall 

12  92  e  S 


Even  though  handicapped  Vvith  the  lack  of  sufficient  time, 
we  find  that  the  principals  do  attempt  to  carry  on  some  pro- 
gram OS  supervision.   Twelve  principals  have  a  regular  class- 
room visitation  schedule,  while  92  supervise  only  upon  call 
for  help  by  the  teacher.   The  remaining  11  do  what  they  can, 
some  use  a  "catch  as  catch  can"  system  and  3  of  these  11  in- 
dicated that  they  didn't  even  attempt  to  do  any  instructional 
supervision.   One  of  thsra  felt  that  this  was  the  full  and  sole 
responsibility  of  the  county  supervisor.  However  on  the  whole, 
we  can  say  that  the  average  principal  is  conscieiitiously  aware 
of  his  responsibility  as  a  supervisor  of  instruction  and  is 
doing  what  he  can  to  shoulder  that  responsibilltj'-. 

Teachers  Attitudes 

In  regards  to  the  attitudes  of  the  teachers  toward  sup- 
ervision, v.e  find  that,  cccording  to  this  survey,  80/b  of  the 
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teachers  are  favorable  to  good  sujervision.   As  one  of  the 
principals  wrote,  "V^y   teachers  appreciate  proper  supervision". 
Another  answered  that  his  teachers  welcomed  constructive 
supervision.   Still  another  answered,  "Host  of  aiy  teachers 
would  welcofae  any  help  that  could  be  ^iven  thera,  but  ziiight  re- 
sent indiscriciinate  room  visitation  if  it  did  not  lead  to 
something  constructive." 

In  all  these  remarks,  '.ve  find  one  thing  in  conijion,  and 
that  is  teachers  are  all  for  supervision  if  it  is  proper 
supervision.   In  altogether  too  tiany  cases,  according  to  the 
principals  as  well  as  the  teachers,  supervision  became  noth- 
ing more  than  mere  "snoopervision".   Therefore,  as  school 
administrators,  we  principals  have  the  task  set  before  us, 
that  of  refining  the  supervising  process. 

Principal-Supervisor  Relationship 

In  so  far  as  the  supervisor  working  v;ith  the  principal, 
we  find  that  55  of  the  principals  state  that  the  supervisor 
complements  their  work,  20  state  that  the  suxervisor  actually 
assumes  the  entire  burden  of  supervisicn,  v.hile  5  principals 
did  not  give  a  direct  answer  to  this  question.   Some  of  the 
ans\;ers  received  by   the  other  35  principals  ran  something  like 
this:   "I^o  definite  plan  as  j'-et  for  the  general  supervisor-no 
help  this  school  year". 

"Our  elementary  supervisor  brings  out  the  good  in  our  schools. 
Eer  guidance  is  very  stimulating". 
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"Oar  supervisor  is  a  little  dictator-a  aenace  to  the  school 

program" . 

"We  are  fortunate  in  having  someone  who  is  very  helpful  and 

comes  only  ivhen  invited". 

"Neither  complimentary  nor  interfering-has  little  time  for  us" 

"Supervisor  of  practically  no  assistance  in  anything" 

"Supervisor  too  authoritative-gets  no  su] port  from  the  teachers" 

I  could  ramble  on  and  on  with  similar  remarks  made  hy   the 
principals,  but  theabove  should  give  a  pretty  fair  indication 
of  what  the  princijials  think  of  their  respective  county  super- 
visors. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  too  many  supervisors  are  cloaked 
with  administrative  responsibility  and  authority  \.hich  violates 
the  basic  principle  of  supervision.   In  some  of  our  counties, 
the  supervisor  becomes  second  in  command  of  the  line  oTficers, 
in  other  words,  assistant  county  superintendent.   School  systems 
that  do  this  jepordize  their  receiving  of  any  Ii'inimum  Founda- 
tion moneys  with  which  to  carry  on  their  school  programs.   The 
law  en  this  is  ruite  specific. 

Accordinp  to  the  Florida  School  Laws  enacted  by  the  1947 
legislature,  See.  336.02  lists  ten  requirements  for  participa- 
tion in  foundation  urogram  monej''.   Requirement  4  reads  as  fellows: 
(4)  Supervisors-Employ  for  the  full  calendar  year  a  qualified 
supervisor  or  supervisors  of  instruction  for  the  schccls  of 
the  county  in  accordance  with  the  provisic^ns  and  re-^'ulations 
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of  the  State  Board;  Irovided.  that  no  supervisor  may  be  as- 
signed work  or  responsibility  other  than  for  supervision  of 

13 
instruction. 


Faculty  Ueetings 

In  some  schools  faculty  meetings  are  held  every  week,  in 
others  every  two  weeks,  in  some  cases  once  every  month,  ie  al- 
so found  that  some  principals  have  no  definite  schedule  for 
meetings,  but  only  call  one  whenever  they  feel  the  need  for  it, 
This  latter  system  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  with  the  tea- 
chers. In  35  cases  the  principal  always  presided  over  the  meet- 
ings, while  in  29  schools  the  principals  only  occasionally  pre- 
side over  the  meeting,  alternating  with  the  teachers.  In  19 
schools  the  teachers  do  all  the  presiding  at  faculty  meetings. 
Thirty  two  principals  did  not  indicate  how  their  meetings  were 
conducted. 

Conclusion  and  Recommendations 

The  writer  comes  to  this  quite  obvious  conclusion  that 
our  principals  generally  do  not  have  sufficient  time  to  carry 
on  a  real  and  effective  program  of  classroom  supervision, 
oomething  must  be  done  to  untie  the  principal's  hands  from  so 
much  petty  detail  work,  so  that  his  ability  and  training  can 
be  used  much  more  advantageously. 

13-1947  Florida  ochocl  Laws   Section  336.02 


Therefore,  it  is  recorOiT-ended  that  our  school  boards 
lio'hten  the  petty  administrative  duties  of  our  .principals  by 
giving  them  more  clerical  help.   Why  pay  our  principals  large 
salaries  to  do  minor  clerical  work,  vvhen  v;/e  can  find  others 
who  could  do  it  just  as  ■'..ell  at  only  half  the  pay?  Release 
the  principal  so  that  he  can  attend  to  his  aiost  important 
function — that  of  supervising  instruction. 
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AJ  PETTIS  A 

Principal's  Survey 

No.  of  students  in  school Certification  of  teachers 

No.  of  teachers Graduate Other 

Male ^Female Your  degree 


Years  as  Principal 


Eov;  much  of  your  time  is  consumed  in  routine  adrainistrative  duties 

(Brief  qualifying  statement  may  be  made  here  if  neces- 

sary) 

Do  you  have  a  re^rular  classroom  visitation  scheaule 

Do  you  supervise  only  on  call 

Do  you  suj.iervise  lunchroom 

Time  spent  in  the  above 

Do  you  supervise  recreational  or/and  physical  education  activities 


Do  you  feel  that  supervision  is  as  r;uch  a  part  of  your  responsibil- 
ities as  administration 

1/l/hat  is  the  attitude  of  your  teachers  in  regards  to  supervision. 


Do  you  feel  that  the  supervisor  compliments  your  vjork,  interferes 
with  it,  or  as.vumes  the  burden  of  same.  (Ilease  express  your  thought 
briefly) 

How  much  of  your  time  is  spent  in  matters  of  discipline 

IIow  often  do  you  hold  teachers  meetings 


Do  you  have  departmental  meetings How  oftGn_ 

Do  you  preside  at  these  :-ieetinp;s Other 


Do  you  have  a  cleric  or  secretary  Fulltime 


PLEA3E  RETURN  SOON   IT  V.ILL  B2  GREATLY  AlPRECIATED 
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APPENDIX  B 

Dear  Principal: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  questicnaire  pertaining  to  your 
duties  as  a  principal.   You  v>(ill  note  that  the  form  is  slanted 
towards  the  suTervisor3^  an?le.   It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
that  too  niuch  of  the  principal's  tine  is  taken  up  with  raatlers 
other  than  the  aiost  important,  that  being  the  suj:;ervision  of 
instruction.   You  will  also  note  that  the  forai  does  not  carry 
any  narie  designation,  so  that  the  report  will  be  entirely  con- 
fidential.  -LSAS]!!  BL:  ER^^jIl. 

Verj^  truly  yours , 

N.  G.  Llangin,  Principal 
Brooksville  Ele/,:.  School 
Brooksville,  Florida 
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